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tory does not repeat itself', our common father must have been the last
man as well as the first, without prejudice to the question of how we are
to refer to Adam's children. At this point speech and thought alike fail
us. We have effectively inhibited ourselves from thinking or writing
either about History or about anything else; and, if the philosopher-
historian who has ruled out 'uniformities and recurrences' from the
realm of Reality1 wishes to be given quarter, he had better now make up
his mind to capitulate with the promptness that, according to the
legend, was once the only salvation of the Italian Ministry of Com-
munications.

The truth which confounds an honestly consistent sceptic is that the
Human Intellect is so constituted as to be intrinsically incapable of ever
thinking about anything at all except in terms of uniformities, recur-
rences, regularities, laws, rhythms, plots, and patterns of other kinds,
while, conversely, of course, none of these patterns is conceivable as
being anything but an arrangement of facts.

'The theories with which Science works cannot be conceived as existing
apart from the facts of human experience, and men can apprehend facts
only in terms of the notions with which their minds are furnished. ... In
scientific work these two blends, knowledge of fact and theoretical
conceptions, keep stimulating, extending, and enriching each other. An
investigator who starts with what purports to be an exposition of
theory is tacitly using the facts by which the ideas have been moulded;
and one who starts with what purports to be an exposition of facts is
tacitly using the theoretical conceptions by which facts have been
apprehended.'2

Thus Homo Sapiens is confined a priori to a choice between two alter-
native conclusions, and these two only, when he is confronted with the
ultimately inescapable necessity of making up his mind about the cre-
dentials of his own mental patterns. Either we must conclude that, in so
far as we do apparently manage to think about something, the pattern
that we register in performing any act of thought is a pattern that is
genuinely present in Reality, or else we must conclude that the pattern
registered in our minds is an illusion and that, in other words, our
thoughts are not reflections of 'things' but are mental figments without
counterparts in any reality distinguishable from our consciousness. In
this dilemma a sceptic who has the courage of his convictions must
either retire from the field or else change sides; and, when it comes to
the point, he will find that, for a philosopher, desertion, not withdrawal,
is the honourable course because it is the only logical one; for, in ac-
knowledging that he is a sceptic, our adversary has proclaimed that he is
a thinker and has committed himself in the act, by an involuntary re-
aifirmation of a celebrated proposition of Descartes', to a declaration of
faith in the archetype-pattern, *I am'.3

* Colliijgwood, in the passage quoted on p. 198, above.

2  Mitchell, W. C.: Business Cycles: The Problem and its Setting (New York 1927,
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.), p. 59, n. 2.

3  Exod. iii. 14; Exod. iii. 6 and 16; Matt. xxii. 32; Mark sii. a6-zy; Luke xx. 37-38.
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